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A public lecture was delivered on the sub- 
ject of this paper at the Town Hall of Bombay 
on the 12th of January 1885, when Sir James 
Fergusson, Bart., K.C.M.G., C.I E., the then 
Governor of Bombay, kindly presided. On 
being appointed a Member of the Advisory 
Council of the Religious Congress which met 
at Chicago in September ltt93, and being 
asked to write a paper on the Parsi Faith, I 
rewrote and enlarged the paper in its present 
form. The first edition was published in 1893. 
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THE RELIGIOUS SYSTEM OF THE PARSEES. 



Thb greatest good that a Parliament of Religions^ like the 
present^ can do is to establish what Professor Max Mtiller 
calls'* that great golden dawn of truth Hhat there is a 
TeligioQ behind all religions.' *' The learned professor very 
rightly says thai ''Happy is the man who knows that truth 
in these days of materialism and atheism/' If this Parliament 
of Religions does nothing else bnt spread the knowledge of 
this golden truth and thus make a large number of men 
happy^ it will immortalize its name. The object of my paper 
is to take a little part^ in the noble efforts of this great 
gatherings to spread the knowledge of that golden truth 
from a Parsee point of view. 

Before I proceed^ let me tell you^ in brief, who the Parsees 
are. The Parsees of India are the followers of Zoroastrian- 
ism or the religion of Zoroaster, ja religion which was for 
centuries both the state religion and the national religion 
of ancient Persia. As Professor Max Miiller says, '' There 
were periods in the history of the world when the worship of 
Ormuisd threatened to rise triumphant on the ruins of the 
temples of all other gods. If the battles of Marathon and 
Salamis had been lost and Greece had succumbed to Persia, 
the state religion of the empire of Cyrus, which was the 
worship of Ormuzd, might have become the religion of the 



whole civilized world. Persia had absorbed the Assyrian 
and Babylonian Empires ; the Jews were either in Persian 
captivity or under Persian sway. at home; the sacred monu- 
ments of Egypt had been mutilated by the hands of Persian 
soldiers. The edicts of the king — the king of kings — were 
sent to India, to GFreece^ to Scythia, and to Egypt, and if 
' by the grace of Ahura Mazda^ Darius had crushed the 
liberty of Greece, the purer faith of Zoroaster might easily 
have superseded the Olympian fables. " 

With the overthrow of the Persian monarchy under its last 
Sassanian king, Yazdagard, at the battle of Nehavand in 
A. D. 642, the religion received a check at the hands of the 
Arabs, who, with sword in one hand and Koran in the other^ 
made the religion of Islam both the state religion and the 
national religion of the country. But many of those who 
adhered to the faith of their fathers quitted their ancient 
father-land for the hospitable shores of India. The modern 
Parsees of India are the descendants of those early settlers. 
As a former Governor of Bombay said, '* Their position is 
unique — a handful of persons among the teeming millions 
of India, and yet who, not only have preserved their 
ancient race with the utmost purity, but also their religion 
absolutely unimpaired by contact with others.'^ In the words 
of the Right Reverend Dr. Meurin, the learned Bishop 
(Vicar Apostolic) of Bombay in 1885, the Parsees are '*a 
people who have chosen to relinquish their venerable 

(1) Sir James FergussoD) Bartt ^n ^2th January 1886, on the occasion of 
a public lecture delivered by the wiiter of this paper at the Town Hall, 
Bombay* 



^ inoestorg' homesteads rather than abandon their ancient risli* 
gioD; the foander of which has lived no lass than 3^000 years 
ago— a people who for a thousand years baye formed in 
tlie midst of tbe g^reat Hindoo people^ not anlike an island 
in tbe sea^ b, quite separate and distinct nation, peculiar and 
remarkable as for its race^ so for its religious and social life 
and customs." Prof. Max Miiller says of tbe religion of the 
Parsees : ** Though every religion is of real and vital inter* 
est in its earliest state only, yet its later development too, 
with all its misunderstandings, faults, and oorruptionSj offers 
many an instructive lesson to the thoughtful student of 
liistory. Here is a religion, one of the most ancient of the 
world, once the state religion of the most powerful empire^ 
driven away from its native soil, and deprived of political 
influence, without even the prestige of a powerful or enlight- 
ened priesthood, and yet professed by a handful of exiles- 
men of wealth, intelligence, and moral worth in Western 
India, with an unhesitating fervour such as is seldom to be 
found in larger religious communities. It is well worth the 
^jiest endeavour of tbe philosopher and tbe divine 
to discover, if pogsible, the spell by wbicb this apparently 
effete religion continues to command the attachment of tbe 
enlightened Parsees of India and makes them turn a deaf 
ear to the allurements of the Brabamanic worship and the 
earnest appeals of Christian missionaries." 

R is tbe system of such a religion that is tbe subject of 
^7 paper. As tbe natural love and respect which one has 
for hi^ own religion are sometimes held to colour one's 



picture of his religion^ I will illiistmt^ my accoant of the 
Parsee religion, as maoh as possible, with the statements of 
Western scholars of repute who have studied the religion 
and the literature of the Parsees. 

I will treat my subject in two parts. Firstly, I will give 
a brief description of the religion. Secondly^ as desired by 
Rev. Dr. Barrows in his first report to the President of 4he 
World's Congress Auxiliary, I will briefly refer to some of 
the important practical questions of the present age referred 
to in that report and examine what the Parsee religion has 
to say on those questions. 

I. 

Zoroastriauism or Parseeism— by whatever name the 
system may be called — is a monotheistic form of religionr 
it believes in ihe existence of one God, whom it knows under 
the names of Mazda, Ahura and Ahura-Mazda, the last form 
being one that is most commonly met with in thov later 
writings of the Avesta. That the religious system of Zoroaster 
is monotheistic is evidencedi among other things, by the f aot 
that Zoroaster rejected from his writing the word *^daeva,*' a 
very ancient Aryan word for God, derived from the Aryan 
roof'div," *^to shine.'* Most of the western nations which 
separated from the parent stock took with them this word 
in one form or another for the name of their God. Thus 
the Greeks called their God, Decs or Zeus ; the Romans, 
Deus ; the Germans, Teus ; the Lithunians, Diewas, and so 
pn, The Indian and the Iranian branches bad the word 



'* daeva." But when the early Iranians saw that the belief 
of the people was tending to polytheism and that the sacred 
word '^ daeva/' instead of being used for God alone, was 
being used for many of His created objects, they stamped 
the word as unfit for the name of God and rejected it aU 
together from the Avesta, 

The first and the greatest truth that dawns upon the inind 
of a Zoroastrian is that the great and the infinite universe^ 
of which he is an infiflitesimaUy small part, is the v^chrk of 
8 powerful hand — the result of a master mind. The first 
and the greatest conception of that master mind; Ahura- 
Mazda, is that, as the name implies, He is the Omniscient 
Lord, and as such He is the ruler of both the material and 
the immaterial world, the coirporeal and the incorporeal 
world, the visible and the invisible world. ^ 

As to the material, corporeal, or visible world, the sublime 
objects and the grand phenomena of Nature which present 
themselves to the sight of all men, from intelligent and keen 
observers to ordinary simple men whose powers of observa- 
tion are in their crude infancy, bear evidence to His omni- 
potence, to His all-working and ever-working power. If 
one were to ask which is the best land the surest evidence, 
that Zoroastrianism rests upon, for its belief in the existence 
of God, the reply is that it is the"" Evidence from Nature. ^'^ 
The harmony, the order, the law, andthe system observ^' 
ill Nature, leads the mind of a Zoroastrian from Nature to 
Nature's God, Onfi of the best hymns of the Gath^s{ch, 44 ) 
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is written nnder that train of reaioning. It says that the 
harmony and order observed in the grand phenomena of 
Natare^ bear ample evidence to the existence of One as the 
Architect of the whole Universe. The regalar movements 
of the snn and the stars^ the periodical waxing and the wan- 
ing of the Moon^ the regalar way in which the earth and 
the clonds are sustained^ the regular flow of water and the 
gradual growth of vegetation, the regalar movements of the 
winds^ and the regular succession of light and darkness^ of 
day and nighty with their accompaniments of sleep and wake* 
fulness^ all these grand and striking phenomena of Nature 
point to^ and bear ample evidence of, the existence of an 
Almighty Power who is not only the Creator but the Preserv- 
er of this Great Universe, who has not only launched that 
Universe into existence with a premeditated ]^an of oom- 
pleteness, but who, with the controlling hand of a father^ 
preserves, by certain fixed laws, harmony and order here, 
there^ and anywhere. 

As in the Physical World so in the Moral World. As 
Ahnra-Mazda is the ruler of the Physical World, so He is 
the ruler of the Spiritual World. He is the most spiritual 
among the spiritual ones. His distinguished attributes are 
good mind, righteousness, desirable control, piety, perfection, 
and immortality. As He is the source of all physical light, 
so He is the source of all spiritual light, all moral light. He 
is the Beneficent Spirit from whom emanate all good and all 
piety. He looks into the hearts of men, and sees how much 
pf the good and of the piety that hav^ emapated froip Um 



has made its home there^ and thus rewards the virtuons and 
panishes the vicious. 

As He has arranged all order and harmony in the Physical 
World, so He has done in the Moral World. Of course, one 
sees at times, in the plane of this world, moral disorders and 
want of harmony ; but then the present state is only a part, 
and that a very small part, of His scheme of moral govern- 
ment^ As petty disorders here and there in the grand sys- 
tem of Nature do not disclose any want of system or harmony 
in the grand scheme of the Universe, so petty disorders in 
the moral plane in the present state of life do not disclose 
any want of method in His moral government. In the 
Moral World virtue has its own reward, and vice its own 
punishment. Virtue has all happiness and pleasure in the 
long run, and vice all misery and grief. From a Zoroastrian 
point of view the consideration of these facts presents a 
strong evidence for the existence of a future state of life, for 
the immortality of the soul. As the ruler of the world, 
Ahura-Mazda hears the prayers of the ruled. He grants 
the prayers of those who are pious in thoughts^ pious in 
words, pious in deeds. " He not only rewards the good, but 
punishes the wicked. All that is created, good or evil, for- 
tune or misfortune, is His work. '' 

We now come to the subject of the philosophy of the 
Zoroastrian religion. 

We have seen that Ahura-Mazda or God is, according to 
Parsee Scriptures, the Causer of all causes. He is the Creator 
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as well as -the Destroyer, tte Increaser as well as the 
Decreaser. He gives birth to different creatures, and it is He 
who brings about their end. How is it^ then, that He brings 
about these two contrary results ? In the words of Dr. Hang 
" Having arrived at the grand idea of the . unity and indi- 
visibility of the Supreme Being,^ he (Zoroaster) undertook to 
solve the great problem which has engaged the attention of 
so many wise men of antiquity, and even of modern times, 
viz,, how. are the imperfections discoverable in the world, the 
various kinds of evils, wickedness, and baseness, compatible 
with the goodness, holiness, and justice of God ? This great 
thinker of remote antiquity solved this diflBcult question 
philosophically by the supposition of two primeval causes^ 
which, though different, were united, and produced . the 
world of material things, as well as that of the spirit." 

These two primeval causes, or principles are called in the 
Avesta the two /* Mainyus." This word comes from the 
ancient Aryan root f^ man,'' to " think." It may be pro- 
perly rendered into English by the word ^' spirit, " meaning 
'/ that which can only be conceived by the mind but : not 
felt by the senses.". Of these two spirits or primeval causes 
or principles, one is Creative and the other Destructive. 
The former is known in the Avesta by the name of '^ Speuta« 
mainyush." or the Increasing Spirit, and the latter by that 
of *^ Angra-mainyush '' or the Decreasing Spirit. These two 
spirits work under one God, Mazda, who, through theagettcy, 
ad it were, of the two spirits, is the causer of all causes 
in the universe, the Creator as well as the Destroyer. 
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These two spirits woxk under the Almighty day and night. 
They create and destroy, and this they have done ever since 
the world was created. 

The very roots of the words Spenta and Angra show the 
functions of the two spirits. The former comes from the 
Avestaroot Span = Sanscrit Shvi (to increase). The latter 
comes from the root Ang = Sanscrit Anb = Lat. Angere 
( to press together^ to annoy ). 

According to Zoroaster's philosophy, our world is the 
work of these two hostile principles, Spenta-mainyush, the 
good principle, and Angro-mainyush, the evil principle, both 
serving under one God. In the words of that learned orien- 
talist Professor Darmestetter, *'A11 that is good in the world 
comes from the former; all that is bad in it comes from the 
latter. The history of the world is the history of their 
conflict ; how Angra- mainyu. invaded the world of Ahura- 
Mazda and marred it and how he shall be expelled from it 
at laat. Man is active in the conflict, his duty in it being 
laid before him in the law revealed by Ahura-Mazda to 
Zarathushtra. When the appointed time is come . . . 
Angro-mainyu and hell will be destroyed, man will rise 
from the dead, and everlasting happiness will reign over the 
world." 

I will here describe the functions of the two spirits in the 
words of European scholars. In the words of Dr. Haug, 
*'Spento-mainyush was regarded as the author of all that is 
bright and sVining, of all that is good and useful in nature; 
while Ai^ligt^nainyush called into existence all that is dark 
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and apparently noxious. Both are as inseparable as day 
and night, and, though opposed to each other^ are indispen- 
sable for the preservation of creation. The beneficent spirit 
appears in the blaziug flame ; the presence of the hurtful 
one is marked by the wood converted into chai*coaL Spenta- 
mainyush has created the light of day, and Angra-mainyush 
the darkness of night ; the former awakens men to their 
duties, the latter lulls them to sleep. Life is produced by 
Spenta-mainyusb, but extinguished by Angra-mainyush, 
whose hands, by releasing the soul from the fetters of the 
body, enables her to rise into immortality and everlasting 
life." 

According to Professor Darmestetter, Spenta-mainyush 
^•is all light, truth, goodness andl knoweledge ; Angra-mainyu 
is all darkness, falsehood, wickedness, and ignorance. 
Ahura ( i,e,, Spenta-mainyu ) dwells in the infinite light, 
Angra-mainyu dwells in the infiniteSpight. Whatever the 
good spirit makes, the evil spirit maffs.'* According to 
the weU -known Pahlavi book Bundeh)ish, this conflict 
between the good spirit and the evil spirit will, in the end, 
end in favour of the former. ^ 

These philosophical notions have led som^ learned men to 
misunderstand Zoroastrian theology. Somi authors enter- 
tain an opinion that Zoroaster preached jDualism. But 
this is a serious misconception. On this posnt Dr. Haug 
says : ** The opinion, so generally entertainejd now, that 
Zarathushtra was preaching a Dualism — thamis ^o ^^7* ^be 
idea of two original independent spirits, one ^^^|kud the 
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of^Iier bad, utteri j distinct from eaoU other, and one ooanter- 
acting the creation of the other, is owing to a confusion 
of his philosophy with his theology ... A separate 
evil spirit of eqaal power with Ahura- Mazda, and always 
opposed to him> is entirely foreign to Zaratbnshtra's 
theology.'* 

The reason why the original Zoroastrian notion of the 
two spirits, the creative and the destructive, is misunder- 
stood as dualism is this. In the Parsee scriptures the 
names of God are Mazda, Ahura, and Ahura-Mazda, the 
last word being a compound of the first two. The first two 
words are common in the earliest writings of the Gatha, 
and the third in the later scriptures. In J-ater times the 
word Ahura-Mazda, instead of being restricted, like Mazda, 
to the name of God, began to be used in a wider sense, and 
was applied to Spenta-mainyush^ the Creative or the Good 
Principle. This being the case, wherever the word Ahura- 
Mazda was used in opposition to that of Angra-mainyush^ 
later authors took it as the name of God, and not as tiie 
name of tjie Creative Principle, which it really was. Thus 
the very fact of Ahura-Mazda's name being employed in. 
opposition to that of Angra-mainyush or Ahriman, led to 
(he notion that Zoroastrian scriptures preached dualism. 

Dr. West, the late Dr. Haug's coadjutor in some of his 
woriks and a well-known Fahlavi scholar, takes another 
view of this question and rebuts the charge of dualism in- 
the sense in which it is ordinarily understood. This learn-' 
ed orientalistf in the Introduction to his English translation 
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of the Pahlavi Btmdeheshy one of the series of Max Miiller's 
sacred books of the East^ says : ^^ The Parsi religion has 
long been represented by its opponents as a dualism ; and 
this accusation^ made in good faith by Mahammadan writers 
and echoed more incautionsly by Christians, has been 
advanced so strenuously that it has often been admitted 
even by Parsees themselves as regards the mediaeval form 
of their faith. But neither party seems to have fairly con- 
sidered how any religion which admits the personality of 
an evil spirit, in order to account for the existence of evil, 
can fail to become a dualism to a certain extent. If, there- 
fore/ the term is to be used in controversy^ it behoves those 
who use it to define the limits of objectionable dualism with 
great precision, so as not to include most of the religions of 
the world, their own among the number. 

'' If it be necessary for a dualism that the evil spirit be 
omnipresent, omniscient, almighty, or eternal, then is the 
Parsee religion no dualism. The Bundahis distinctly asserts 
that the evil spirit is not omniscient and almighty ; that his 
understanding is backward, so that he was not aware of the 
existence of Auharmazd, till he arose from the abyss and 
saw the light ; that he is unobservant and ignorant of the 
future till it is revealed to him by Afiharmazd ; that his 
creatures perish at the resurrection, and he himself becomes 
impotent and will not be. Nowhere is he supposed to be in 
two places at once, or to know what is occurring elsewhere 
than in his own presence. So far his powers are considerably 
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less than those generally assigned by Ofaristians to the devil. ' " 

'*The origin and end of Ahannan appear to be left as 
uncertain as those of the devil/ and altogether the resem- 
blance between these two ideas of the evil spirit is remark- 
ably close ; in fact, almost too close to admit of the possi 
bility of their being ideas of different origin .... 
If, therefore^ a belief in Aharman, as the author of evil 
makes the Parsee religion a dualism^ it is difficult to under- 
stand why a belief in the devil, as the author of evil^ does 
no^make Christianity also a dualism." 

We see from this passage that not only is the charge of ^ 
daalism as levelled against Zoroastrianism, and as ordinarily 
nnderstood^ groundless, but that there is a close resem- 
blance between the ideas of the Devil among the Christians 
and those of the Ahriman among the Zoroastrians. 

Dr. Haug says the same thing in the following words: — 
" The Zoroastrian idea of the Devil and the infernal king- 
dom coincides entirely with the Christian doctrine. The 
Devil is a murderer and father of lies according to both the 
Bible and the Zend Avesta.*' 

Thus we see that^ according to Zoroaster's philosophy, 
there are two primeval principles that produce our material 
world. Consequently, though the Almighty is the creator ' 
of all, a part of the creation is said to be created by the 
good principle and apart by the evil principle. Thus, for 
exaniple, the heavenly bodies, the earth, water, fire, horses, 
do^s, and such other objects are the creation of the Good 
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PHncipIey and serpents^ ants, locusts, etc.; are the creaticm 
of the Evil Principle. In short, those tbiogs that condace 
to the greatest good of the greatest number of mankind 
fall under the category of the creations of the Good 
Principle, and those that lead to the contrary result under 
that of the creations of the Evil Principle. 

This being the case, it is incumbent upon men to do 
actions that would support the cause of the Good Principle 
and destroy that of the Evil One. Therefore the cultiva* 
tion of the soil, the rearing of domestic animals, etc.^ on the 
one hand, and the destruction of wild animals and other 
noxious creatures on ihe other, are considered meritorious 
aetions by the Parsees. 

From a consideration of these points of philosophy Mr, 
Samuel Lang says : *' The doctrines of this * excellent religion ^ 
are extremely simple. The leading idea is that of mcfno- 
theism, but the one God has far fewer anthropomorphic 
attributes, and is relegated much further back into the vague 
arid infinite than the God of any other monotheistic religion. 
AhurarMazda^ of which the more familiar appellation Ormufisd 
is a;n abbreviation^ means the^ All-knowing Lord'; he is 
sAid sometimes to dwell in the infinite luminous space, and 
sometimes to be identical with it. He is^ in fact,, not;^ 
unlike the inscrutable First Oause, whom we may regard^ 
with awe and reverence, with love and hope^ but whom we 
cannot pretend to define or to understand. But the radical 
difference between Zoroastaianifsni and other religions: ia 
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thatutdoes not conoeive of this o&e God as an omnipotent 
Qreator^ who might make the uniyerse as he chose, and 
therefore was directly responsible for all th& evil in it ; but 
as a Being acting by certain fixed laws^ one of which was 
for reasons totally inscrutable to as^ that existence implied 
polarity^ and therefore that there could be no good without 

corresponding evil 

It is evident that this simple and sublime religion is 
one, to which, by whatever name we may call it, the 
best modern thought is fast approximating. Men of 
science like Huxley, philosophers like Herbert Spencer, 
poets like Tennyson, might all subscribe to it ; and even 
enlightened Christian Divines, like Dr. Temple, are not 
very far from it when they admit the idea of a Creator 
behind the atoms and energies, whose original impress, 
given in the form of laws of nature, was so perfect as to 
require no secondary interference. Admit that Christ is the 
best personification of the Spenta-mainyush or Good Prin- 
ciple in the inscrutable Divine polarity of existence, and a 
man may be at the same time a Christian and aZoroalstrian/' 

We will now see how these precepts and philosophic prin- 
ciples affect the question of morality, M« Harlez, in the 
introduction to his French translation of the Avesta, says ; 
** La religion mazd^ene se distingne de toutes les antres 
religions antiques en ce qu'elle a ane morale systematisee et 
fondee sur des principes philosophiques. Et cette morale 
est certainement la plus pure, la plus saine qui ait et^ pro- 
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duifce en dehors du. judaisme." We will see how the 
ethics of the Zoroastrian religion is systematised and founded 
upon philosophic principles. 

As there are two primeval principles under Ahara-Mazda 
that produce our material world, as said above, so there are 
two principles inherent in the nature of man which 
encourage him to do good or tempt him to do evil. One asks 
him to support the cause of the Good Principle, the other to 
that of the Evil Principle. The first is known by the name 
of Vohumana or Beheman, i.e., •* good mind." The prefix 
*' vohu '' or *' beh '* is the same word as that of which our 
English '* better " is the comparative. Mana is the same 
as the word ^^ mainyu" and means mind or spirit. The 
second is known by the name of Akamana, i.e., bad mind. 
The prefix " aka " means " bad," and is the same as our 
English word " aohe^* in ** headache." 

Now these two principles inherent in man, viz., Vohumana 
and Akamana (good mind and evil mind), exert their influ- 
ence upon a man's manaahniy gavashni and kunashni, i.e., 
upon a man's thoughts, words and deeds. When the influ- 
ence of the former, i.e., the good mind, predominates, our 
thoughts,words, and deeds result in humata (good thoughts), 
hukhta (good words), and hvarshta (good deeds) ; but 
when that of the latter, i.e., the evil mind, predominates, 
they result in dushmata (evil thoughts), duzukhta (evil words) 
and duzvatishata (evil deeds). The prefix *' hu "in the first 
set of words corresponds to the Greek *•' eu " as in eulogium, 
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ii$bQ]a^; fU}# the prit^x '^4'aBa* inihejsecoQde^^ to ihe 

Now, the 5th chapter'of the Vendidad gives, as it were, 
I short definition of what is morality or piety. There, first 
rfallf the writer] says that '' Yapzddo mqshiydi aipi zdntheni' 
tahishtd,^^ i. «., as Dr. Spiegel puts it, *' Parity is the best 
tliiag for man after birth." This you may say is the motto 
of the Zoroastrian religion. Therefore M. Harlez very pro- 
perly says that, according to Zoroastrian €ortptuPBS, the 
"notion of the word virtue sums itself up in that of the 
'i»Aa.'*' This word is the same as tfhe Sanscrit '*r%ta^ 
wUch word corresponds to our English *' right/' It means 
thertfore ugI^teQUsnj9^> piety, pr purify. Then the writer 
proceeds to give a short definition of piety. It says that 
"The preservation of (humata, hukhta and hvarshta, i.^.,) 
good thoughts, good words, and good deeds, is piety .*' In 
ftese, three pithy words," A^mate, iuiife, (mdih^nriiidf^^ is 
samined up, so to say, the whole of ^be aaoral philosophy of 
fte Zoijoastrian scriptures. It says that, if you want to lead 
^pioQs and moral life and thus to show a clean bill of 
spiritual health to the angel Meher Daver, who watches the 
E^ of j»ea¥€» fit tlie CShiavat Bridge, practise tl^ese^bree : 
'^ink of nothing but the triuth, G$)e^ nothing but the 
^utt, and do nothing but what is proper. In short, 
^iat Zoroastrian moral philosophy teaches is this, that 
four good thoughts, good words, and good deeds alone 
Wl be yoap inierqessors. Nothing more wiU be wiinted. 
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They alone will Bfetve you as a safe pilot to the harbour 
of heaven, aa a safe guide to the gates of paradise. 
The late Dr. Haug rightly observed that **" The moral 
philosophy 'of Zoroaster was moving in the triad of 'thought, 
word, and deed.' " These three words form, as it were, the 
pivot upon which the moral structure of Zoroastrianism 
turns. It is the groundwork upon which the whole edifice 
of Zoroastrian morality rests. 

The following dialogue in the Pahlayi Pandnameh of 
Buzargche-Meher shows in a succinct form what weight is 
attached to these three pithy words in the moral code of the 
Zoroastrians :— . , 

Question. — Who is the most fortunate man in the 
world ? 

Answer.— He who is the most iniiocent. 

Question. — Who is the most innocent man in the 
world ? 

Answer. — He who walks in the path of God and shuns 
that of the devil. 

Question.— Which is the path of God, and which that 
of the devil? 

Answer. — Virtue is the path ot God, and vice that of 

. the devil. 
Question.— What constitutes virtue, and what vice ? 
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Answer. — Humata, huhhta, and hvarshia^ ue^, good 
thoaghts, good words, and good deeds 
constitute yirtue,.and du$hfnata,duzukhta 
hniduzvafshtai i.e.y evil thoughts, evil 
,, ^ words, and evil deeds constitute vice- 

Question. — ^What constitute hvmatai ..hiiMta,: and 
hvarshta, i^., good thoughts, good words, 
and good deeds; and dushmata, duzukhia, 
and duzvarshia, i.e., evil thoughts, evil 
words, and evil deeds ? 

Answer. — ^Honesty, -charity, and truthfulness constitute 
the former; and dishonesty^ want of 
charity, and falsehood constitute . the 
latter. . . i 

From this dialogue it will be seen that a man who 
acquires humata, huJchta^ arid hvarshfxL, i.e., good thoughts, 
good words, and good deeds, and thereby practises honesty, 
charity, and truthfulness, is considered to walk in the path' 
of God and therefore to be the most innocent and fortunate 
man. 

Herodotus also refers to the third cardinal virtue of truth- 
blness mentioned above. He says that to speak the truth 
If as oiie of the three things taught to a Zoi;oastrian of his' 
iime from his very childhood. 

This brings us to the question of the destiny of the soul 
after death. Zoroastrianism believes in the immortality of 
the soul. The A vesta writings of Hadokht Nushk and the 
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itihoklierad fttti Viraf-n&m^ treai of the fate of the 
soul aTtto death; I%e6 ladt m^niionBd book contains 
an acconnt of the journeys of Ardfid-Viraf through the 
heavenly regions. This acconnt co^esponds to that of 
the aseeosibn of the prophet Isaiah* Its notions abont 
Beay^n and HeU correspond to some extent to the Christ- 
ian* notions abont than* According^ to Dr. Hang^ its 
description' of M.eLl and of some x>f the punishments suffered 
by the wicked ther6> bears a: striking i?esemblance to that 
in the Inferno of the Italian poet Dante. (^) 

Thna Zoroastrianbm believes in the immortality of the 
soiil. A plant called the Som-i-safhid or* white Homa^ a 
name corresponding to the Indian Soma of the Hindus^ is 
held to be the- emblem of the immortality of the soul. 
According to Dr. Windischmann and Professor Mas Muller^ 
this plant reminds us of the ^^Ti^ee of' Life'' in the garden 
of Eden. As in the Christian scriptures the way to the Tree 
of Life is strictly guarded by the Cherubim, so in the Zaro«j 
astrian scriptures the Hom-i-saphid, or the plant which is 
the emblem of immortality^ is guarded by innumerable 
FravashiB — >that is, guardian spirits. The number of these 
guardian spirits, as given in various books, is 99,999. 

A good deal of importance is attached in the Avesta and in 
the later Pahlavi writings to this question of the immortality 



(I) Vide my; paper before tlm Bombay^ Brttndi of the Bqyal Aadatic 
Society on *'The Divine Comedy of Dante and the VirAf-nAmeh of 
ArdAii-VtrAfi" 
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of the 3oai, beii^aiise a belief in this dogtua is essential 
to the strtietdre of morel principTes. The whole edifio^' of 
(mi nroral nature rests upon its groand work. 

Dr: G^iger says on this point: " If o where, I tliink, does 
the belief in the fututelif^ after death stand out more pro- 
minently, nowhere are the ideas reispecting it expressed 
more decidedly and carried out in all their details more 
fully thian among the Avesta people. Sere the doctrine of 
immortality and of compensating justice in the next world 
forms d f (ludamental dogma of the whole system. With- 
out it the Zoroaatrian religion is in fact unintelligible " (*). 
Agam/Zoroastriamsm believes in Heaiviili and H^U. 
Hidaven is called Vahinhta-^hin in the Avesta books. It 
lit^r^Hy means the *'best life." This' word VahiBhta 
I has fussed into Perdiwi, as ** B^hesM/- which is th^ 
superlative form of "v^fe," nifeaning *' good/^ and it 
coiresponds exactly with our English word'*^ best.'* Hell 
is known by the name of " -4c/ii«fe^a-aAii." Eteaven ig re- 
presented aS a place of radiance, splendour, and gldry, 
and Hell as that of gloom, darkness, and stench. 

Between heaven and this world, there is supposed to be a 

bridge, named '^ chinVat." Thili word — from the Aryan root 

j ''c/it," meaning to pick up, to collect^- — ^meansf the place 

where a man's 6oul has to present a collective account of 

the actions done in the past life {^), 

(1)' IJaatup Dftrab Peshotan's Translation, vol. I, p. 98. 

(2) The *♦ Cbinvat " bridge of the Parsees reminds one of the "Sirat " 
of the Arabs, the " Wogho " of the Chinese, and the ** Gioell " and " Bifrost ** 
of the Scandinavians. 
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According to the Parsee scriptiures, for three days after a 
a man's death, his soul remains within the limits of this 
world under the guidance of the angel Srosh, If the 
deceased be a pious man or a man who led a virtuous life, 
his soal utter the vrords " Ushtd-ahmdi yahmdi ushtd-kahmdi- 
chitJ' i,0,5 '*■ Well is he by whom that which is his benefit 
becomes the benefit of any one else." If he be a wicked 
man or one who led an evil life, his soul utters these plain- 
tive words : '^ Kam nemoi zdm ? Kuthrd nemo ayeni ? " t.e., 
'' To which land shall I turn ? Whither shall I go ?'* 

On the dawn of the third night the departed souls appear 
at the '^ Ohinvat Bridge/' This bridge is (1) guarded by the 
angel Meher Daver^ i.e.j Meher the Judge. He presides 
there as a judge assisted by the angels Rashne a|id Astad, 
the former representing Justice and the latter Truth. At 
this bridge, and before this angel Meher, the soul of every 
man has to give an account of its doing in the past life. 
Meher Daver, the judge, weighs a man's actions by a 
scale-pan. If a man's good actions outweigh his evil ones, 
even by a small particle, he is allowed to pass from tbe 
bridge to the other end to heaven. If his evil actions out- 
weigh his good ones, even by a small weight, he is not 
allowed to pass over the bridge, bat is hurled down into the 
deep abyss of hell. If his meritorioas and evil deeds 
counterbalance each other, he is sent to a place known as 
^^ Hamas t-gehan," corresponding to the Christian ''Purga- 

(1) C/. My paper on " Mithra, the Yazata of the Zoroastrians and Michael, 
the s:\int of the Christians." 
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tory" and the Mahomedan **Aeraf." His meritorious 
deeds done in the past life would prevent him from going 
to hell and his evil actions would not let him go to heaven. 

Again Zoroastrian books say that the meritoriousness of 
good deeds and the sin of evil ones, increase with the growth 
of time. As capital increases with interest, so good and bad 
actions done by a man in his life increase, as it were, with 
interest in their effects. Thus a meritorious deed done in 
young age is more effective than that very deed done in 
advanced age. For example, let that meritorious deed be 
valued in money. Let two friends, A and B, at the age of 
twenty-five, propose doing an act of charity^ viz., a donation 
of £1,000 to a charitable institution. A immediately gives 
the amount, and B postpones the act for some time and does 
it at the age of fifty. Calculating at the rate of four per 
cent., A's gift of £1,000 at the age of twenty-five is 
worth twice that of B at the age of fifty i.e, twenty-five 
years later. Thus, the Dadistan-i-Dini recommends man 
to follow the path of virtue from his very young age. 
A virtuous act performed by a young man is more 
meritorious than the same act performed by an old man. 
A man must begin practising virtue from his very young 
age. As in the case of good deeds and their merito- 
riousness, so in the case of evil actions and their sins. The 
burden of the sin of an evil action increases, as it were, with 
* interest. A young man doing an evil act has time and 
opportunities at his disposal to wash oft, as it were, the effect 
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;ppiig mwihaaa long timie to repent of bis-ovil dedb.cotdTto 
do good daeds ihs^t could conntoraot tbe effect of hia ^^il 
deeds. If be does not take advantage of tbese opportunities, 
tbe burden of those evil deeds increases with time. 

Eaving given a brief outline of the religious system of the 
Parsees, we will here say a few words about the Parsee places 
of worShhip and about the Parsee prayers. As a good deal of 
ignorance seems to prevail among nQn-Zoroastrians^ as tp 
the reverence paid to fire by the Parsees, it will not be oiitpf 
place herBj to Qay something on the subject of the so-called 
fire-worship of the Parsees. The Parsee places of worsliip 
are known as Fire-temples. The very name Fire temple 
would strike a non-Zorpastrisin as an unusual form of worship. 

W^ will not enter her^ into the history of the so^-cs^Ued 
fire-w:pr6hjp^ nor enter into the diJ^erer^t grounds— rreligicus, 
xaqral and scientific — which actuate and even justify a 
Parsee in odSering his reverencer-r which, it must be j^emei^ir 
bcfred, is something different from worship — ^to fire. Suffice 
it to s^ that the Parsees do not worship fire as Crod^ They 
merely regard fire as an emblenoi of refulg^ace, glory^ a^ 
ligh^, a$ the most perfect symbol of God^ and as the be^t 
and npbleSit repre^eijtative of His divinity. " In the eye? of 
a Parsee bis (firm's) brightness, activity, purity, and iaqpr!- 
ruptibility bear the most perfect reseipblance to the nature 
and perl^ction of the Deity/' A Parsee looks upon fire "as • 
the most perfect symbol of the Deity 0131 accpui;it of its 
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parity^ brightness^ aotivity^ subtiltj^ purity^aiid incomipti- 
bility/' As Beyerend Father Meorin * says, ** Zoroaster re- 
stored, not only the unity of God, but also the most ancient 
and characteristic Aryan form of Divine service, the worship 
of fire, asthemostsnitablerepresentativeof God^ correspond- 
ing to their high idea of God as Eternal Light ... A 
pure and undefiled flame is certainly the most sublime natural 
representation of Him, who is in Himself^ Eternal Light.'* 

Pnrther on, the Same learned Bishop says : " It must, 
therefore, not surprise us to find a great similarity between 
tliese noble ancient Aryan ideas and names of God and those 
which the Mosaic religion exhibits in its sacred text . • . 
Ihe Jewish religion was only a preparation and prefigura- 
tion of the Christian. If, then, we find shining flames and 
bnmiDg fires as emblems of God's majesty and presence 
used in the most important and essential circumstances of 
the Jewish religion, in the vocation of Moses, the deliver- 
ance of the Israelites from the Egyptian bondage, their 
giudance through the desert, the proclamation of the ten 
commandments, the ark of the covenant, the first sacrifice, 
*© perpetual occupation of the altar, and the predictions 
of the future Messiah and of His Church, I believe we have 
a full right to expect the same emblems to be used also for 
the same purpose in the Christian Church. And so it is in 
fact ... A glance at the ritual of the Church shows 
Aen, that the very same position which our ancient Aryan 

(I) Christ and ZJoroaster, 
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anc^s^ors, fojlpwing the light of rQ^Son, as&igflf^t'^ A^^ ^fld 
light in their Divine Worship in order to represent GocJ's 
Diyine Majesty and His Presence among His woyslwpp^rs^ is 
likewise, ^nd largely, given to the same conveni<ent and 
delightful creature as a symbol of God's sublime splendour 
and living presence among his bseloyed chiljdxqii.V A little 
further on, ;writirig about the similarity between the Earsee 
fire-temple and the Christian sanctuary, the JJisbop says : 
'^ On this landing let us rest for a while. We have before 
us the sanctuary of the Parsee flre-temple and the sanctuary 
of the Christian Church, In both we see a perpetual flame 
indicating the presence of God : there the omnipotence of 
God the Creator, here the sacrapaental presence of God the 
Redeemer. I am unable to express in words the deep and 
vehement feelings which move my heart when I kneel in the 
sanctuary of my chapel and think of the Parsee fire-temple 
a few yards off, in which a fire is ever burning like the 
flame in our sanctuary lamp. Here is one of the similar- 
ities partly said to exist between the Parsee and Christian 
religions." 

Again, one mu^t rememl^er that it is the several syinbojic 
ceremonies that add to the reverence entertained by a 
Parsee for the fire burning in his fire-temple^. ^^^ " A new 
element of purity is added to the fire burning in the fire- 
temples of the Pareees by the religious ceremonies accom- 
panied with prayers that are performed over it, before it is 

(1) " History of the Pawees," by Mr. Dossabhoy Pramiee, vol. II, p. 2^2. 
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rostalled in its place on a vase on an exalted stand in a 
Chamber set apai^t. 

The sacred fire burning there is not the ordinary fire 
burning in our hearths. It has undergone several cere- 
monies, and it is these ceremonies, ful) of meaning, that 
render the fire more sacred in the eyes of a Par see. We 
»ill brieriy recount the process here. In establishing a fire- 
temple, fires from various places of manufacture are brought 
and kept in different vases. Great efforts are also made to 
obtain fire caused by lightning. Over one of these fires a 
perforated metallic flat tray with a handle attached is held. 
On this tray are placed small chips and dust of fragrant 
sandalwood. These chips and dust are ignited by the heat 
of the fire below, care being taken that the perforated tray 
jdoes not touch the fire. Thus a new fire is created out of 
ttie first fire. Then from this new fire another one is creat- 
ed by the same process. From this new fire another is 
again produced, and so on, until the process is ref eated nine 
times. The fire' thus prepared after the ninth process is 
considered pure. The fires brought from other places of 
fiaiiafacture are treated in a similar manner. These puri- 
fied iffres are all collected together upon a large vase, which 
ps then put in its prdper place in a separate chamber. 

Now what does a fire so prepared signify to a Parsee ? He 
ftinks to himself : ' When this fire on this vase before me, 
thoQgb pure in itself, though the noblest of the creations of 
fiocl, and though the best symbol of the Divitiity, had to 
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aodergo ceriain processes of purification^ had to draw out^ 
as it were, its essence — nay, its quintessence — of purity^ to 
enable itself to be worthy of occupying this exalted position' 
how much more necessaryi more essential, and more impor- 
tant it is for me — a poor mortal who is liable to commit sins 
and crimes, and who comes into contact with hundreds of 
evils, both physical and mental — to undergo the process of 
purity and piety, by making my ' manashni/ ' gavashni/ and 
* kunaahnV (thoughts, words, and actions) pass as it were 
through a sieve of piety and purity, virtue and morality, and 
to separate by that means my ^humata^^ ^ hukhta'* and 
hvarshta ' (good thoughts, good words, and good actions) 
from * dushmata^ * duzukhta ' and ' duzvarskta ' ( bad 
thoughts, bad words, and bad actions), so that I may, in 
my turn, be enabled to acquire an exalted position in the 
next world/ 

Again, the fires put together as above are collected from 
the houses of men of difierent grades in society. This 
reminds a Farsee that, as all these fires from the houses of 
men of diflferent grades, have by the process of purifica- 
tion, equally acquired the exalted place in the vase, so 
before Ood, all men — no matter to what grades of society 
they belong — are equal, provided they pass through the 
process of purification, i. «., provided they preserve purity 
of thoughts, purity of words, and purity of deeds. 

Again, when a Parsee goes before the sacred fire, which 
is kept all day and night burning in the fire-temple, the 
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i^ciating priest presents before him the ashes of a part 

^f the consamed fire. The Parsee applies it to his forehead 

IJQst as a Ghristiaii applies the consecrated water in his 

Ichurch and thinks to himself : ' Dost to dust. The fire, 

kll brilliant, shining, and resplendent, has spread the 

ce of the sweet-smelling sandal and frankincense 

innd abont> but is at last reduced to dust. So it is des- 

ined for me. After all I am to be reduced to dust and 

kye to depart from this transient life. Let me do my best 

to spread, like this fire^ before my death, the fragrance of 

charity and good deeds and lead the light of righteousness 

and knowledge before others.' 

In short, the sacred fire burning in a fire-temple 
serves as a perpetual monitor to a Parsee standing before 
it, to preserve piety, purity, humility and brotherhood. 

Now, though a Parsee's reverence for fire, as the emblem 
rf God's refulgence, glory, and light, as the visible form of 
! all heat and light in the Universe, in fact as the visible 
^nn of all energy, and as a perpetual monitor, encouraging 
ennobling thoughts of virtue, has necessitated the erection 
^f fire-temples as places of worship, he is not restricted to 
any particular place for his prayers. He need not wait for 
a priest or a place to say his prayers. 

Nature in all its grandeur is his temple of worship. The 
glorious Sun and the resplendent Moon, the mountains 
towering high into the heavens and the rivers fertilizing 
tke soil, the extensive seas that disappear, as it were, into 
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tile infinity of space, and the high vault of heaven, all these 
grand objects and pheiibintoa of Nature draw forth from his 
soul, admiration and praise for the Great Architect, who is 
their author. 

As we i^aid above, evidence from Nature is the surest 
evidence that leads a Parsee to the belief in the existence 
of the Deity. From Nature he is led to Nature's God. 
Frord this point of view, then, te is not restricted lo any 
particular place for the riecital of his prayers. For a visitor 
to Bombay, which is the head-quarters of the Parsees, 
it is therefore not unusual to see a number of Parsees 
saying their prayers, morning and evening, in the open 
space turning their faces to the rising or the setting sun, 
before the glowing riiooii or the foaming sea. Turning to 
these grand objects, th'e best and siiblimest of His creations, 
they address their prayers to the Almighty. Mr. Andrew 
Carnegie, an intelligent American traveller, seems to have 
entered into the very spirit of a Parsee's thoughts about 
prayers, when he gives the following description about the 
above-menti6ned Parsee form of worship as witnessed by 
him at Bombay : — 

'* This evening we were surprised to see, as we strolled 
along the beach, more Parsees than ever before, and more 
Parsee Ijidies richly dredsed, all wending their way towards 
the sea. It was the first of the new moon, a period sacred 
to these worshippers of the elemersts ; and here on the shore 
of tlie ocean, as the Sun was sinking in the sea and the 



alfin^er pilver |Ii,r^a(J p;f the crescQnJ) moon was faii^Wy 
shining on the horizon, they congregated to perforip their 
religiqus rites. 

'* Fire was there in its grandest form, the setting sun, and 
water in the vast expanse of the Indian Ocean outstretched 
before them. The earth was under their feet and wafted 
aoro^s the sea, the air came laden with the perfumes of 
' Araby the blest. ' Surely no time or place could be more 
fitly chosen than this for lifting up the soul to the realms 
beyond sense. I could not but .particip^.te with these wor- 
shippers in what was so grandly beautiful. There was no 
music save the solemn moan of the waves as they broke 
into foam on the beach. But where shall we find so 
mighty an organ or so grand an anthem ? 

*^How inexpressibly sublime the scene appeared to me, 
and how insignificant and unworthy of the unknown seemed 
even our cathedrals ' made with human hands' when com- 
pared with this looking up through nature unto nature's 
God ! I stood and drank in the serene happiness which 
seemed to fill the air. I have seen many modes and forms 
of worship — some disgusting, others saddening, a few 
elevating when the organ pealed forth its tones, but all poor 
in comparison with this. Nor do I ever expect in all my 
life to witness a religious ceremony which will so powerfully 
affect me as that of the Parsees on the beach of Bombay/' 

Mr. Samuel Lan^, (*) the author of that very excellent 

(]) " A Modem ^oro: Etj iaii," hy Fancuel Lang, p. 220, 
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work **A Modern Zoroastrian/' who quotes this long 
passage of Mr. Carnegie^ adds : '* I say Amen with all mj 
heart to Mr. Carnegie. Here is an ideal religious ceremony 
combining all that is most true^ most tonchingy and most 
sublime^ in the attitude of man towards the Great 

Unknown To the Zoroastrian^ prayer 

assumes the form of a recognition of all that is pure, 
sublime, and beautiful in the surrounding universe. He 
can never want opportunities of paying homage to the Good 
Spirit and of looking into the abyss of the unknown with 
reverence and wonder. The light of setting suns, the dome 
of loving blue^ the clouds in the might of the tempest or 
resting still as brooding doves, the mountains, the ocean 
lashed by storm • . . • these are a Zoroastrian's 
prayers.'' ... In this respect, however, what I have 
called the Zoroastrian theory of religion affords great 
advantages. It connects religion directly with all that is 
good and beautiful, not only in the higer realms of specula- 
tion and of emotion, but in the ordinary affairs of daily 
life. To feel the truth of what is true, the beauty of what 
is beautiful, is of itself a silent prayer or act of worship to 
the Spirit of Light; to make an honest, earnest effort to 
attain this feeling, is an offering or act of homage. CIean» 
liness of mind and body, order and propriety in conduct; 
civility in intercourse, and all the homely virtues of every- 
day life, thus require a higher significance, and any wilful 
and persistent disregard of them becomes an act af mutiny 
against the Power whom we have elected to serve. '' 
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Herodotus allades to this form (viz., elevation of onf>'s 
ttioughts from Nature to Nature's God) of a Parsee's worship 
prhenhe says of tlie ancient Persians, the ancestors of the 
taodem Parsees, that they went to the tops of mountains and 
here said their prayers without any altar, idol, or temple 
(Bk. L, ch. 131). Byron has this reference in mind when he 
Bmgs in his Childe Harold's Pilgrimage (0. Ill, 91) the 
{ollowing stanza, placed by Mr. S. Lang at the head of the 
chapter on a Zoroastrian's Form of Worship : — 

'^ Not vainly did the early Persian make 
*' His altar the high places and the peak 
" Of earth-o'ergazing mountains, and thus take 
" A fit and unwall'd temple, where to seek 
' "The spirit, in whose honour shrines are weak, 

** Uprear'd of human hands. Come, and compare 
" Columns and idol-dwellings, Goth or Greek, 
'* With nature's realms of worship, earth and air, 
'' Nor fix on fond abodesto circumscribe thy prayer !'^ 

Having spoken at some length about the place of prayers, 
we will say here something about the prayers themselves. 
All Parsee prayers begin with an assurance to do acts that 
Would please the Almighty God. The assurance is followed 
^y an expression of regret for past evil thoughts, words or 
feeds if any. Man is liable to err, and so, if during the 
interval any errors of commission or omission are committed, 
a Parsee in the beginning of his prayers repents for those 
errors. He says : '^ O, Omniscient Lord ! I repent of all my 
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sins. I repent of all evilthoughts that I may l^ave enter- 
tained in my mind, of all the evil words ths^t I may baye 
spoken, of all the evil actions that I may have committed. 
O, Omniscient Lord ! I repent of all the faults that mt^y have 
originatefi with me whether they refe;* to thoughts, words, or 
deeds, whether they appertain to my body or soul, whether 
they be ii^ connection with the material worl4 pr spiritual.'' 
About the catholicity of Parsee prayers we will speak later 
on in the second part of the paper. 

IL 

Having given a brief outline of the religious system of the 
Parsees, their places of worship and forms of prayer, we will 
now proceed to consider how far the precepts of that religion 
are applied to some of the practical questions of life. 
In the first report of the Chairman of the General Committee 
on Keligious Congresses to the President of the World's 
Congress Auxiliary, one of the objects of the World's 
Parliament of Religions is said to be ^^To discover from 
competent men what light religion has to throw on the great 
problemsof the present age, especially the important questions 
connected with Temperance, Itabour, Education, Wealt^}); 
and Poverty, and to secure from leading scholars representing 
the Brahaman, Buddhist, Qonfucian, Parsee, Mohammedan, 
Jewish and other faiths^ and from representatives of 
the various Churches of Christendom, full and accurate 
'statements of the spiritual and other ^£Eects of the reUgions 
whiph they hold, upon the Litep^ture, Art, Commprce, 
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Government, Domestic and Social Life of the peoples 
imbng \Vlibiti these faiths have prevailed.'' We trill here 
consider these questions from a Parsee point of view. 

We will first speak of education. To educate their children 
I 
k a spiritual duty of Zoroastrian parents. Education is 

necessary not only for the material good of the children and 
^e parmits, but also for their spiritual good. It was this 
ipirit of the Zoroastrian religion that had coloured the 
education of the elarly Zoroastrians, of which Professor 
Bapp says : ^' The most remarkable and the most beautiful 
form in which the moral spirit of the Peraian people realised 
itedf in life is the well-known Persian education. It indeed, 
it an early age, implanted in the souls of young Persians 
the sentiments which should always guide them in all their 
dealings arid which prepared and hardened their bodies in 
order that as capable citizens they might thereby be able at 
some future time to serve their native country with worthy 
deeds.'* (') According to the Parsee books, the parents 
participate in the merit oriousness of the good act performed 
by their children as the result of the good education impart- 
ed to them. On the other hand, if the parents neglect the 
education of their children and if, as the result of this 
neglect, they do wrongful acts or evil deeds, the parents have a 
spiritual responsibility for such acts. In proportion to the 
malignity or evilness of these acts the parents are responsi- 
ble to God for their neglect of the education of their children. 

(1) Mr. K, B. Cama's trana'ation. 
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It is, as it were, a spiritual self-interest that must prompt a 
Parsee to look to the good edacation of his children at an early 
age. Thus^ from a religions point of view, education is « 
great question with the Parsees. 

All men have two kinds of wisdom — (]} Asniieh kheradj 
t.^., natural or innate wisdom, and (2) Qaosho-sruta kherad^ 
i.e., acquired wisdom. These wisdoms or intellects ensile a 
man to follow the path of Bafaaman, or Good Mind, and to 
avoid that of Akaman, or Evil Mind. God has gifted man 
with a certain portion of the first kind. It is in the hand of 
man to cultivate and develop the second. It is education 
that does so. So it is the duty of a good Mazdaya9&aii, 
not only to educate his own children, but to help in the 
cause of general education. Of the three kinds of charity 
especially recommended in the Vendiddd, that of helping the 
cause of education is one. Several rich Parsees have^ with 
this view/ which is recommended in their sacred books, 
bequeathed large sums of money to found charitable instita- 
tions for educating the poor. 

The proper age recommended by religious Parsee books 
^^{oT ordinary education is seven. Before that age, children 
should have home education with their parents, especially 
with the mother. At the age of seven, after a little religious 
education, a Parsee child is invested with Sudreh and Kusti, 
i.e., the sacred shirt and thread. This ceremony of investi- 
ture corresponds to the confirmation ceremony of the Chris- 
tians. A Parsee may put on the dress of auy nationality 
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iielikes^ bat under that dress he must aliways wear the 

saored shirt and thi^ead. These are the ^mbols of his being 

a Zoroastrian. These symbols are fall of meaning and act 

as perpetaal monitorB^ advising the wearer to lead a life of 

l^nrity — of physical and spiritaal parity. A Parsee is enjoined 

to remove, and put on again immediately, the sacred thread 

several times daring the day, saying a very short prayer 

daring the process. He has to do so early in the morning on 

rismg from bed, before meals and after ablations. The patting 

on of the symbolic thread and the accompanying short prayer 

» remind him to be in a state of repentance for misdeeds if 

any, and to preserve good thoaghts, good words, and good 

deeds {Humata, Hukhta, and Evarahta), the triad in which 

the moral philosophy of Zoroaster moved. 

'^ It is after this investiture with the sacred shirt and thread 

! that the general education of a child generally begins. The 

Parsee books speak of the necessity of educating all children, 

v:syhether male or female. Thus female education claims as 

much attention among the Parsees as male education. 

Physical education is as much spoken of in the Zoroastrian 
books as mental and moral education. The health of 
the body is considered as the first requisite for the health 
of the soul. That the physical education of the ancient 
I Persians, the ancestors of the modern Parsees, was a subject 
of admiration among the ancient Greeks and Romans is too 
well known. In all the blessings invoked apon one in the 
religious prayers, the strength of body occupies the first and 
the most prominent place. 
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Analysing the Bombay Census of 1881, Dr. Weir, the 
Health Officer, said: ^^ Examining education according' to 
faith or class, we find that education is most extended 
a!mongst the Parsee people; female education Is moi*e 
diffuseid amongst the Parsee population than any other cldss 
. . . . Contrasting these results with education afe an 
early age amongst Parsees, we find 12*2 per cent PirSee 
male and 8'84 per cent female children, under six y^rs of 
age, under instruction; betweeti six and fifteen the nomlber 
of Parsee male and female children under instruction is 
much larger than in any other class. Over fifteen years of 
age, the smallest proportion of illiterate, eithet male or 
female is found in the Parsee population." 

The religious books of the Parsees say that the education 
of Zoroastrian youths should teach them perfect discipline. 
Obedience to their teachers, obedience to their parents^ 
obedience to their elders in society, and obedience to the 
constitutional forms of Government, should be one of the 
practical results of their education. So a Zoroastrian child 
is asked to be affectionate towards, and submissive to, his 
teachers. 

Obedience to parents is a religious virtue with the Zoroas- 
trian religion. Disobedient children are considered great 
pinners. This virtue of obedience to patents was such a 
cornmon characteristic with the ancient Z6roastrians tJbat, 
as Herodotus says, the legitimacy of a child accused "of a 
misdeed towards the parents, was looked at With great 
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suspicion. The parents were the rulers of the house. The 
father was the king^ and the mother the queen of the house. 
So the children as subjects were bound to be obedient to 
their rulers. This obedience to parents at home, and to 
teachers at school, was a trainiug for obedience to the rules 
and manners of society at large, and to the constitu- 
tional forms for the government of the country. A child 
disobedient to his parents cannot be expected to be a good 
member of society and to be a good and loyal subject ; so 
the religious books of the Parsees greatly emphasize this 
virtue. One of the blessings that a priest prays for, in a 
house on performing the Afringan ceremony, is the obe- 
dience of the children to the head of the family. He prays: 
•^May obedience overcome disobedience in this house ; may 
Ipeace overcome dissensions ; may charity overcome want of 
charity ; may courtesy overcome pride ; may truth overcome 
falsehood.^' 

We said above that the training for obedience to parents, 
was a traiping for obedienoq to the constitutional forms of 
governmeut. This brings us to the question of the influence 
of the Pi^rs^e religion upon the government of the country 
in which they live. Zoroastrianism teaches love and regard, • 
loyalty Qnd obedience, to the regular constitutional forms of 
goyernmeut. "Where love, order, and harmony reign, there 
reign, peace and prosperity, A Parsee mother prays for a 
8on thi^t CQuld take m intelUgent part in the deliberations 
of f;be cowcilis p{ bis oqiorriiupiity ^nd of hi^ goyem- 
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ment ; so a regard for the regular forms of government ^as 
necessary. 

^ We said above that a Par see *s mind is trained, by . his 
religious precepts> to recognise all that is good in Nature, 
from which it is led to Nature's God. As he always sees 
order and harmony in nature, he is trained to like order and 
hate disorder. This love of order and hatred of disorder 
teach him to always entertain respect for a settled form of 
government ; so in his usual prayers he arays for his sovereign 
who is at the head of the government. What Herodotus 
said of the Persians of his time, is also true of the Parsees 
of the present day. The great historian said: ** He that 
sacrifices is not permitted to pray for blessings for himself, 
but is obliged to offer prayers for the prosperity of all the 
Persians and the king, for he is himself included in the Per- 
sians" (Bk. I., ch. 1»31). At the end of his usual prayers, in 
the prayer known as ^'Tandarusti/'a Parsee beseeches his 
Almighty God first to confer his blessings upon his sove- 
reign, then upon his community , and then upon his parents^ 
himself, wife and children. A Parsee's respect for a good 
government and for a just and kind ruler is as marked as his 
hatred for anarchy and for an unjust ruler or tyrant. A dis- 
regard for all good constitutional forms of government is 
considered to be a misbehaviour punishable by God, It is 
this that makes a Parsee loyal to his kind and just British 
rulers. It is this love for a good constitutional form of ft 
just government, added to their personal regard for their 
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preiseut sSov'ereign, not only as a goo(i queen, tiul as a good 
wife, a ^ood mother, and a good woman, that has endeared 
the name of ISer Majesty Ihe Queen to the hearts of all 
Parsees. 1?hfe toast of Her Majesty's health is a regular 
eyent in sOine of their public and private feasts. ■ - ' ^ 

As it is one of the most important duties of a good gov-; 
ernment to look to the sanitation of the country, we will 
speak here about the Parsee ideas of sanitation an4 E^ee how 
far these idead help the general cause of sanitation. Of all 
the practical questions, the one most afEected by the religious 
precepts of Zoroastrianism is that of the observation of 
sanitary rules and principles. Several chapters of the 
Vendidad, form, as it were, the sanitary code of the Parsees. 
Most ofthe injunctions will stand the test of sanitary science 
for ages together. Of thie diiSTerent Asiatic cOmhiunities 
inhabiting Jfe'bmbay, tiie Parsees have the lowest dfe£lth-rate. 
On'6 cati safely bay that Ihat id, to a great extent, diie to the 
Z6i*bastrian ideas of sanitation, segregation, purification, and 
cleanliness. A Parsee is enjoinied not to drink from the 
same cup or glass from which another man has drunk, lest 
he catch by contagion, the disease from whi6h the other 
may be suffering. HiB is, under tio circumstances, to touch 
the dead body of a person a short time after death, lest 
he spread the disease, if contagious, of the deceased. If he 
accidentalljr or Unavoidably does, he has to purify himself by 
a certain prbcess 6i washing before lie Mixes with others in 
society. A passing fly, or even a blowing wind, is supposed 
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to spread disease by contagioa. So he is enjoined ti 
perform ablations several times daring the day^ bef<ni 
saying his prayers^ before meals^ and after answering thi 
calls of nature. If his hand comes into contact with As 
saliva of his own mouth or with that of somebody dse^ 
he has to wash it. He has to keep aloof from womes 
in acconch^menti lest he be the medium of spreadio^ 
puerperal fever and such other complaints, fie has to keq» 
himself aloof from corpse-bearers^ lest he spread any 
disease through them. If accidentally he comes iote 
contact with these people^ he has to bathe before mixing 
in society. A breach of these and various otiier 
sanitary rules is^ as it were^ helping the cause of the £t9 
Principle. 

AgaiU) Zoroastriauism asks its disciples to keep the eaitili 
pure^ to keep the air pure^ and to keep the water pure. It 
considers the sun as the greatest purifier. In places where 
the rays of the sun do not enter^ fire over which fragrant 
wood is burnt is the next purifier. It is a great sin to poUntei 
water by decomposing matter. Not only is the commissios 
of a fault of this kind a sin^ but also the omission^ when 
one sees such a poUutioUi of taking proper means to remov^ 
its A Zoroastrian, when he happens to see^ while passing 
in his way^ a running stream of drinking water polluted b; 
some decomposing matter such aa a corpse, is enjoined to 
stop and try his best to go into the stream and to remove 
the putrifying matter, lest its continuation may spoil the 
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water and affect the health of the people usii^ it. An 
omission to do this act is a sin from a Zoroastrian point 
of view. At the bottom of a Parsee's custom of disposing 
ofthedead^ and at the bottom of all the strict religions 
ceremonies enjoined therewith^ lies the one main principle, 
viz., thati preserving all possible respect for the dead, the 
body, after its separation from the immortal sonl^ should be 
disposed of in a way the least harmful and the least injarions 
to the living. W The homely proverb that ^'cleanliness is 
godliness" is nowhere more recommended than in the 
Parsee religions books, which toach that the cleanliness of 
body will lead to and help the cleanliness of mind. As Mr, 
Samuel Lang says, the identification of moral and physical 
evil is one of the most essential and peculiar tenets of the 
Zoroastrian creed. It is a tenet '' which is fast becoming a 
leading idea in modern civilization/' 

We said above that a Parsee is enjoined to keep the earth 
pure« As one of the means to do this, cultivation is specially 
recommended. To bring desolate land into cultivation 
and thus to add to the prosperity of the inhabitants is a 
meritorious act, helping the cause of the Good Principle. 
To help cultivation is as meritorious as helping the cause of 
holiness and piety (Vend. III., 31), because it helps the 
poor to gain their honest bread by honest work. Cultivated 
land is one of the five kinds of land spoken of in the 



(X) For the ParBee coBtom of the disposal of the dead, vide my paper 
on "The Fqneral Ceremonies of the Farsees, their Ori^n and Bxplana- 
tion," 
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.Yendi^ad fU3 feeling h^ppy . T}i,ese are: Firsts that jA^pe of lapd 
^bere |ihey have built a hyuae of worship where prajr^r^ c^re 
pfEeredtp God ?wid religioas ceremonies pei?fc[|Hped ; aecqrufhfj 
that piece of l^n^d where good married conples Iiv|^ in hj^pi. 
pi^s^ witb their childrep ^ thirdhiy tJia^J. piece pi land lyh^ is 
well cT^ltivated, where irrigation is parried Qin, and where 
wet or marshy land is tnrne4 i^t^ dry cultivjgtljl^ pj-ece pf 
ground J purthly, thatpiepe of land whejrp |;he l^tf^ediAg of 
fiooksi and hei^s takes.plape ; fijthly^ th^t piep^ pjE land whi9h 
is ny^sfc frequentf^d by these flocjss and herds for tb,e pur- 
poses, of tra4e> &g. The mention of thesp pl^cea \j\. ^he 
Yendidad gives s^n idea of the ^ocial ^nd gracticaV lif^ i:e* 
commended by Jlup i^eUgjo^ pi^eceptfi of the Parsee ^9^igi9n. 

Coming to the question of Temperance, taking the word 
in its general sense, we find that Zoroastrian books advise 
temperance in all cases. Temperance is spoken of as a 
primly virtue (Vend. XIII., 4S}. It was owin^ to these 
teachings of their religion that the ancient Persilins were, 
according toStrabo, X^nophon^ and otheF ancient historianst 
well known for their temperate habits. Easting is not 
prescribed in any case^as in other religjLons. 

The old religious books of the Parsees do not strictly pro- 
hibit the use of wine, but preach moderation. Adarbad 
M&respand in his Pandn&meh advises moderation : '' Make 
a moderate use of wine^ because he who makes an immoder- 
ate use conmiitteth various sinful acts." D4distan-i-dini 
(Ch. XL., XLI,j allows the use of wine ani admonia^ps 
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robust and intelligent, wlio can do without winj^., i^ reppm- 

mends abstinence. To others it recommends moderation. 

A person, who ^ves another a drink, is deemed as guilty as 

o drinker, if the latter does any mischief either to himself 

or fo others through the influence of that drink.' Only 

that man is justified to take wine who can thereby do some 

good to himseli, or at least can do no harm to himself. If 

his^ ( humaia, hukhtaf and Uvarshta, i.e.,) good thoughts, 

good words, and good deeds, are in the least perverted by 

drink^ he must abstain from it. The book advises a man to 

determine for himself once for all what moderate qufi^ntity 

he can digest without any harm. Having once determined 

that (juantity, he is never to exceed it. The most that a man 

should take is three glasses of diluted wine. If he exceed 

that quantity there is a likelihood of his good thoughts> 

words, and deeds being perverted. The Dinkard (Bk. 1) 

considers excessive drinking a sin hecause it keeps away 

men from their prayers and duties. 

On the subject of the trade of wine-sellers, th^ D^di^JS.^'- 
i-dini s^ys that not only is a man who mak^s an impropjBr 
and immoderate use of wine guilty, but also a wih^seller 
who knowingly sells wine to thosQ who make an ipaproper 
use of it. It is improper and unlawful for a wino-^elkr to 
continue to sell wine, for the sake of his pooket,to aoastome? 
who is the worse for liquor. He is to make it a poin| 
to HeK]i^^p tp tJiQ^e" pi^ly ,whp can do spme gopil to them- 
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selves by that drink^ or at least no harm either to themse^vei) 
or to others."^*) i 

We now oome to the qaestion of Wealthy Poverty^ an^ 
Labour. As Herodotas said^ a Parsee^ before praying for 
himself, prays for his sovereign and for hia community, for^ 
he is himself included in the oommunity. His reli^ons 
precepts teach him to drown his individuality in the com- 
mon interests of his community. He is to consider himself 
as a part and parcel of the whole community. The good of 
tixe whole will be the good— and that a solid good-<-of the 
parts. In the 12th chapter of the Yasna^ which contains, 
as it were, the Zoroastrian articles of faith, a Zoroastrian 
promises to preserve a perfect brotherhood. He promises, 
even at the risk of his life, to protect the life and the 
property of all the members of his community and 
to help in the cause that would bring about their 
prosperity and welfare. It is with these good feelings 
of brotherhood and charity that the Parsee community has 
endowed large funds for benevolent and charitable purposes. 
If the rich Parsees of the future generations were to follow 
in the footsteps of their ancestors of the past and present 
generations in the matter of giving liberal donations for 
the good of the deserving poor of their community, one can 
say that there would be very little cause for the socialists 
to complain from a poor man^s point of view. It is these 
notions of charity and brotherhood that have urged them 



(i) l^ide my paper on '* Wine among the Ancient Persian^i" 
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to start pubUo fands for the general good of the whole 
commanity. Besides other large charity fands that are 
managed by private trosts; the Trqgtees of the Panchayet 
hold in trast a sum of aboot JU, 47,43^000 fiur vadnw pttr^ 
poses of cbwity and benevoknoe. Men of all grades in 
socie^ oontribnte to tiiese fands on varioas occasions. The 
r^ oontribnte on occasions both of joy and grief. On 
grai^ occasions like those of wed)£ng;^ in their families they 
contribute large sums in ehariiy to commemorate those 
events. Again^ on the death of their dear onedi the rich 
and the poor all pay varioas samSi apcording to their 
meanS| in charity. These snms are annoapced^on thfi Mca- 
sion of the Oothumna or the ceremony on the third day 
after death. The rich pay large sams on these occasions to 
commemorate the names of their dear ones. (^> la the Vendi- 
d&d three kinds of charitable deeds are especially mentionect 
88 meritorions — {i) to help the poor ; (ii) to help a. map to 
marry and thns to enable him to lead a virtnoas andhonoar* 
able life ; and (iii) to give education to those who are in 
search of it. If one were to look to the long list of Parsee 
charities, headed by that of that prince of Parsee charity^ 
the first Parsee Baronet^ he will find these three kinds of 
charity especially attended to. 

The religious training of a Parsee does not restrict his 
ideas of brotherhood and charity to his own community 

(I) Vide my paper on *< The Fnneral Ceremonies of the Parsees, their 
Origin and EsplanatioD,'* hefore the Anthropological Society of Bombay, 
vol. II. 
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abire. He eiteods bis cliai^ty to hofi-Z6l*oaMiriahs d& ^el 
A«' &r.' Hauj^ says :" Ofiarity is regarded as the hi^hei 
Virtue hy iKe Zoroastrians, which circumstance teplaixis tH 
princely donations made by the Parsees up to the present d^ 
for public ^rposes/' Mr. fiamael Laog sajh^ on this poinif 
*' Another prominent trait of the Panl^ bharacter is HM 
philantluropy and public spirit. In proportion to tiieir nin 
bers a>nd means tiiey raise more money for bharitabte obj 
than any other religious sect. And they raise it in a wa 
which does the greatest credit to their tolerance and libentf 
lity .... The public spirit shown by acts like this is 
the trait by which the Parsee community is most honorably 
distinguished, and in respect of which it must be candidly 
confessed it lar surpasses not only other Oriental races^ hut 
most European iiations^ including our own. . • . ^e 
itistiance of Sir Jamshedjee Jeejeebfeby, Who attainLed a 
fiuropeian reputation for his noble benevolence, is Only one 
conspicuous instance oiit of a thousand of this * piiblio spirit' 
which lias become almost an instinctive element in Pdisee 
^ciety. How far the large and liberal r^^g^ic^ inaj 
be the ibaiise of the large and liberal pradtice it is iinpos- 
sible to say. Other inflnenoes have doubtless beefn «t woi^ 
The Parsees are a commercial people, and commerce is 
always more liberal with its money than land. They are 
the descendants of a persecuted race and as a rule it is 
better to be persecuted than to persecute. Stilly after 
making all allowances^ it remains that the tree cannot 
be bad which bears such fruit j the religion must be a good 
one which produces good men and women and good deieds." 
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As it is the duty of the rich to give in charity aud help 
the poor from the wealth God has endowed them with, 
it is eqaally the duty of all classes and grades of peopjie tc) 
work hard for their bread* The very land^ on which s^ 
labourer works honestly^ blesses him, and tbad on which hei 
does not work honestly, but wastes his time, curses him^ 
The capi^list, or the rich man, and the labourer, or the 
poor man, have respective duties towards one another. Th^ 
prosperity of the world depends upon their mutual aic|. 
It is a great sin for a capitalist to keep back from th^ 
labourers their proper wages (^Viraf, Chapter 39). It is as 
great a sin for a man to lead an idle life, as it is for a rich 
man to fail to help the deserving poor and waste his wealth 
ii^ the self*enjoyment of vicious pleasures. 

For all workers, the Avesta (Yasna, LXII, 6) recom- 
mends sleep and a complete cessation from every kind of 
work for eight hours during the day. I'he Pahlavi Pand- 
nameh of Bouzorje-Meher recommends eight hours during 
the day for mental recreation, religious meditation, prayers 
and study. The rest of the day, i.e., eight hours, are recom- 
mended for field labour and such other hard physical work. 

We now come to the question of the influence of the 
Parsee religion on the Literature, Art, Commerce, Govern- 
ment) and Domestic and Social Life of the people. 

As to the literature of the Parsees, it has, on the whole, 
a very healthy tone. The materialism, the agnosticism, 
the atheism, an<J the other '' isms " of the Western world 
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have no place in it as yet. Zoroaeter, when he pr0ached| 
his religion in ancient Persia, specially adked his hieareni 
not to accept it on mere blind fai\»h, but to criticise it anA 
6hoose it after deliberation (Yasna, XXX). A part of the 
6ld P^hlavi literature of the Pardees &lso displays Something 
of a critical tone of inquiry. The modern literature of the 
PariSees on the subject of religious matters is also critical 
and inquisitiYe ; but, on the nrhole, it is religions in itd tone. 
Faith in the existence of God, in the immortality of the 
soul, tod in the future reward and punishment pervades 
the substratum of all thoughts. This faith is not neces- 
sarily and always entertained from a Zoroastrian point of 
view, but from what we should term a general theistic 
point of view. Again, the literature is very tolerant of 
other religions. It is never carping at other faiths or forms! 
of belief unless compelled to do so in self-defence. One of the 
reasons for this is that the Parsees do not proselyte others. 
Instead of proselytizing, they try to spend their energy in 
the amelioration of their own race, that has, in spite of all the 
vicissitudes of fortune, adhered to its old religion faithfully 
in a foreign land. Their literature, always ready to tolerate 
freedom of thought, is liberal in its opinions and views. 
It is always loyal and respectful to the Government of its 
country and at the same time independent and free in its 
criticism. It is always ready to stand by the side 6f its 
British rulers in all cases of difficulties. 

It is commerce that has made the Parsees 'pros|)erdtis tip 
to now. The founders of the great Parsee families^ that 
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\^y^ given Imndreds of thoaswds. of rupees in Qh^rity for 
tixe ^ood of tlj^eir pT^ ftad other qo):pmunitiea of, !Piombay^ 
bad all acquirejii their weajth by coipu^prce. Honesty in 
trade is a virtae highly reoon^mended in Fa^rseQ books. 
Pishpnesty with par^n^rs, fraud Iq weights andj ipeasures, 
defrauding labopr^rs of their proper wagps, acquisijitipn of 
wealth by unfair means, making of false agree;ments^ and 
breach, of promise — all these are gre^t sins pvjnishable 
in hell. In so^e of the praotioal, admppitiops given to a 
bridegroom in thp marriage service, he is specially advii^ed 
not to ^teic into partnership wijfch an ambitious I^an• 

Coming to the question of the influence of the Parsee 
religion on the domestic and social life of the Parsees, we 
find that, according to the teachings of the Parsee books, a 
husband is the king, and the wife the qneen^ of the house- 
Ihold* Qa the husband devolves the duty of maintaining 
his v(}{e and children ; on the wife, that of making the home 
com&i^table and cheerful. A clear idea of the domestic life 
of a Parsee can be got from the nature of the blessings 
which, acpording to the spirit of her religious te^phings, a 
Parsee girl pr^ys for. (1) Shp prays for ^ good husband ; 

(2) on securing a good and worthy husbt^nd, shp prays for 
being a-ble to gain his fall love, confidence, and respect ; 

(3) she then prays for having children ; (4) pa finding her- 
self in the hope of getting a child, she prgys for safe deli- 
very ; (5) aftqr a safe delivery, she prays for ^ sufficient 
quantity of milk at her breast to feed the much-wi^hed-for 
child. To avoid feeding one's own children at her breast. 
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unless orider iexceptiohal dircumstances, and to leave ttiem 
at the mercy of others is li great siri from a Zoroastrian 
point of view. A mother suckling her child at her own 
bveast pt'eserves, according to the Parsee books, thie purity 
of her family blood and secures from the child, when 
gtown-up, maternal affection, respect, and gratitude. (6) 
Lastly, she pi!^^ys that the much-wished-for child may be 
one/ naturally intelligent, healthy, and strong, one that 
Would be Respectable, and that would take an intelligent 
part in the deliberations of his community, and one that 
would add to the glory of his family, to the glory of his 
street, to the glory of his village or city/stnd to tte glory of 
Iris qountry* 

' The qualifications of a good husband, from a ZoroaatHan 
poiiitof view, are that he muet be (1) young and handsome; 
(2) strong, brave, and healthy; (3) diligent and industrious, ^o 
ds to maintain his wife and children; (4) truthful, as would 
prove true to his wife and true to all others with whom he 
would come in contact; and (5) wise and educatfed. A wise, 
intelligent, and educated husband is compared to a fertile 
Apiece of land which gives a plentiful crop, whatever kind 
of seeds are sown in it. The qualifications of a good wife 
are that she be wise and educated, modest and courteous, 
obedient and chaste. Obedience to her husband is the 
first duty of a Zoroastrian wife. It is a great virtue 
deserving all praise and reward. Disobedience is a great 
sin punishable after death. According to the Sad^dar, a 
wife that expressed a desire to her husband three times a 
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flay— ^ih the morning, afternoon, and evening — to be one 
with hiiniri thoughts, words, and deeds, i.e., to sympathise 
with hi]!n in all his noble aspirations, pursuits and desires, 
performed as meritorious an act as that of saying her 
prayers three times a day. She must wish to be of the 
same view with him in all his noble pursuits and ask him 
eyery day " What are your thoughts, so that I may be one 
with yon in thought ? What are your words, so that 
I may be one with you in speech? What are your deeds, 
so that I may be one with you in action ? '* A Zoroastrian 
wife so a£Pectionate and obedient to her husband was held 
in great respect, not only by tiie husband anid the. house- 
hold, but in society as well. As Dr. West says : though a 
Zoroastrian wife was asked to be very obedient to her 
husband, she held a more respectable position in society 
than that enjoined by any other Oriental religion. As 
Bir John Malcolm says, the ordinance of Zoroaster secured 
for Zoroastrian womto an equal rank with the male creation. 
The progress of the ancient Persians in civilization was 
partly due to this c^use.; "The great respect in which 
the female sex was held, was, no doubt,, the principal cause 
of the progress they had made in civilization. These were 
at once the cause of generous enterprise and its reward/' 
The advance of the modern Parsees, the descendants of the 
ancient Persians, in the path of civilization is greatly 
due to this cause. As Dr. Hang says : " The religious book 
of the Parsees hold women on a level with men» They are 
always mentioned as a necessary part of the religious com-J 
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other faiths and take.a part in the rejoicings of their holidays. 
They also sympathise with them in th^r griefs ^nd afflic; 
tions^ and in case of sudden calamities, such 9S fire, floods, 
&c.,. they subscribe liberally to aUe\riate their misery. 
From a consideration of all kinds of moral iand charitable 
notions inOnlcated in the Zoroastrian scriptures, Mr. Francis 
Power Cobbe, in his "Studies, new and old, of ethical and 
social subjects/' says of the founder of the religion : *'8houH 
we in a future world be permitted to hold high coBverse 
with the great departed, it may chance that ill the Bacfcrian 
sage, who lived and taught almost before the dawn of his- 
tory, we may find the spiritual patriarch, to whose lessons 
we have owed such a portion of our intellectual inheritance 
that we might hardly conceive what human belief would be 
now, had Zoroaster never existed/' 
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Extract from the ^^ Bombay Gazette''' of \Sth January 1885. 



Mr. Jivanji Jamshedji Modi, B.A., delivered a lecture yes- 
terday evening (Monday, the 12th January,) at the Town 
Hall, before a large and influential assembiyi mainly consist- 
ing of Parsis. The hall was crammed to its utriiost capacity, 
and there was a fair sprinkling of Europeans and Hindoos 
present. His Excellency the Governor, whose arrival was 
greeted with long continued cheering, presided ; and he was 
supported on the platform by the Hon. Mr. Melvill and the 
Hon. Sir Charles Sargeant. 

His Excellency the Governor, who was received with cheers, 
said: It is always proper on such occasions to introduce 
the lecturer. I think it is hardly necessary to give that 
introduction here, as the respected gentleman who is to 
address you in a moment holds an honorable position in the 
Parsi community. (Hear, hear.) I think therefore it is 
quite unnecessary that he should be introduced like one 
who is a stranger and is previously unknown. I should 
like to say that I myself, and I am sure my Honourable 
Colleague and the Honourable the Chief Justice and other 
Europeans present as well, will listen with great interest to 
a lecture which will make known in a popular form the 
history and the characteristics of this great conimuuity, 
which is so firmly established amongst us. I do not think 
that either the Governor or the leaders of society ought to 
hesitate to give countenance and pay every mark of respect 
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to a body of their fellow-citijsens who have so well eiirn^ it 
as the Parsi community of Bombay. (Loud applause.) Their 
position is unique — a handful of persons among the teeming 
millions of India, and yet who not only have preserved their 
ancient race with the utmost purity, but also their religion 
absolutely unimpaired by contact with others. They have 
risen, as a community, and as individuals, to a position of 
the lughest eminence in competition with others. (Applause.) 
Members of the Parsi community have gained a reputation 
which is not only locals but world-wide, for their eminonee 
and their benevolence. Long before I came to Bombay, I 
knew that their name was a household word in England; 
and since 1 have been here I have enjoyed the friendship of 
many members of that body, which I trust long to retain. 
So, gentlemen, it requires no apology, aud little explanation, 
for our presence here to-night. I can only say that no one 
will listen with more interest than myself to the lecture 
which we are about to hear, and iu the way of which I will 
no longer stand. (Loud applause.) .... 

The lecturer concluded by thanking [lis Kxcellcncy for 
the kindness and honour done him by presiding 6u the 
occasion. (Applause.) He regarded it as an honour to the 
whole i^arsi community, and attributed His Excellency's 
presence to his dc»sire to know ever} thing that coueeruou 
those placed under His Excellency's sway. (Applause.) 
The lecturer concluded by reading a letter from Sir Janiset- 
jee .lejeebhoy, who regretted his inability to atteml the 1 
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meefeipg owing to indisppsitipn. H^ said it was a nmttpr 
of gratification to the lecturer, and 4f oongratulatibn to the 
entire Parsi community, that His Excellency shovild have 
honoured the oocasion by his. kind piresence and thus testi- 
fiad to the great interest he was always ready to evince in the 
well-being, not only of the Parsis, but of all other communi- 
ties -in general. (Applause.) The lecturer then offered his 
best thanks to the audience. 

The Governor then said : Gentlemen, the learned lecturer 
has noticed my presence herein terms of too high com- 
mendation, because I felt it no more than my duty to be here, 
when invited so cordially as I was, and also because I have 
really had great pleasure in coming, as well to show my 
respect to this community as also to benefit by the most 
lucid lecture we have heard, (Applause ) I am sure it 
must have struck y(»u all that it is honourable to the pro- 
fessors of this ancient religion that tbey should make no 
secret of it, but be glad to explain to their fellow citizens tlie 
principles on wbich they conduct their lives and on which 
they rest their faith. Of course we must all love our own 
religion, which we consider to be the best. At the same 
time 1 think we cannot without pleasure trace the community 
)f the source from which the principles of all our religiors 
bave proceeded, and still more the sentiments which we 
possess in common, I am sure I may say that, although 
v^e may value above all things the principles of our own 
religion, still we must honour the high principles which have 
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been explained to as as ruling in the Parsi religion, and I 
think I may go so far as to say this — that we recognis^ 
in the actions of the Parsi race their fidelity to those 
principles. (Hear, hear and applause.) There are, I con^ 
eeive, in this great assembly representatives of a greal 
many races and faiths^ and I have no doubt I have expressed 
the sentiments which have brought them here, and witi 
which they have heard this lecture. I trust the result o| 
our meeting tonight may tend to cement more closely tW 
ties which bind us together, the respect with which irt 
regard each otheri and particularly the respect we feel fot 
this community, which has done so much for our comnioD 
nation. 

His Excellency resumed his seat amidst much cheering. 

The assembly then broke up. 
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